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P © BuUe@UICcAL ue Q wo vie We Such is human nature, and we shall not find fault | 1818 17,000,000 

$$ = {with it. There are more silk gowns and yards of| 1819 20,000,000 
POLITICS FOR FARMERS. ribbon, at a factory using 500 bales of cotton a/ 1820 15,000,000 

Concluded from page 257. | year, than among the persons engaged in growing | 1821 13,000,000 

GENERAL REMARKS.—An important commentary (000; and much more tea, coffee and sugar is| 1822 17,000,000 
on the facts stated, naturally presents itsel{—for sed. Cyrus, after his overthrow of the Babylonish | 1823 19,000,000 
matters of most serious interest to a large major- empire, was told how great a sum of money he | 1824 ' 17,800,000 
ity of the people of the United States are involved | might have possessed, had he retained instead of | 1825 (b)20,000,000 
in them: but we must hasten to conclude. distributed, the fruits of his victories among his | 1826 23,000,000 
Revenue, in some way raised, must be had,— friends and followers. To show the folly of such | 1827 19,700,000 
Public opinion, or, at least, the public practice, is/ 4 calculation, he gave it out that he needed a lar-| 1828 23.000.000 
in favor of supporting government by duties on | ger sum of money—and it was immediately ten- | 1829 (about) (c)22,500,000 
importations, We shall not now contest the cor- | dered to him by those to whom he had given the | 1830 estimated (c)22,000,000 


rectness of this opinion or practice. It is suffi- 
cient to our present purpose to show that the pro- 
tection of manufactures, which insuresa home- 
market to our farmers, has not affected the 
amount of the revenue, or enhanced the price of 
articles on which it acts. We have demonstrated, 
and in a manner that cannot be disputed, that the 
price of commodities has universally declined aud 
that those most highly protected have declined, 
at the greatest rate. There is no wonder in this— 
it is the natural result of competition—no matter 
whether among ourselves, or of the working peo- 
ple of the United States against those of Great Brit- 
ain. Take the strong case of fire-brick, not affect- 
ed by any newly discovered machinery, but only 
by the application of American labor, to bring 
into value what had been valueless American 
earths. While England had the monopoly, the 
price of each brick was seven cents; but when 
the persevering Messrs Berry, of Baltimore, under 
the encouragement of the ‘ Maryland Institute,’ of- 
fered a quite equal if not superior article, at three 
cents, the English makers were content to receive 
the same for theirs. Generous men! but such is 
the inevitable effect of a brisk and well-managed 
competition in all things. Monopolies cannot long 
exist among ourselves, The Messrs Berry al- 
ready have successful rivalsin their meritorious 
manufacture in Baltimore. This is wnavoidable 
necessity, or what the ancients called ‘ Fate,’ and 
is applicable to every domestic manufacture, unless 
too insignificant to excite attention, 

We shall show in a note below, that protecting 
tariffs never had but little, if any effect on the 
revenue as derived from the customs (unless to in- 
crease its amount,) though the ruin of that revenue 
was mournfully predicted, 'Those who made such 
predictions knew not even themselves—much less 
were they acquainted with the laws which regulate 
society. Desire always presses upon means. The 
man whoearns one dollar a day generally saves as 
much money at the end of a year, as another who 
earns a dollar and a half—for the reason that the 
latter indulges himself in what he calls comforts, 
while the other is bound down to the purchase of 
necessaries, only. These things are within every 
man’s experience, We ask our readers to look 
round among their neighbors, and see if these 
arenotso, And, strange as it may appear, a manu- 
facturing village of 500 persons, though the 
greater part are children, consume more duty- 
paying articles than an agricultural population 
(of the same class) of 2,000 persons. The regu- 
lar receipt of money by the former, enables, or 
tempts, them to gratify themselves in ‘ comforts,’ 


means of advancing it. So with us—if labor be 
rendered profitable, there is no fear of a lack of 
revenue. The product of the excise on beer, is 
a sure indication of the condition of the laboring 
classes in England. We referto England, be- 
cause the ‘ free trade philosophers,’ make all their 
comparisons with a country in which the poor’s 
rates, alone, are larger in amount than the whole of 
our revenue, reducing the public debt at the rate 
of 10 millions a year !—whose church rates, would 
pay off all our national debt, in about a year and 
an half, 

Advanced duties are, or are not, taxes, ‘ accord- 
ing to circumstances.’ , Now if a person is com- 
pelled to use 20 lbs. of tea per annum, an increased 
duty would be a tax; but if at liberty to refuse 
tthe use of it, adiminished consumption might re- 
duce the tax that he paid. We do not grow any 
tea. But there is a ‘tax’ of 15 per cent, or, 15 
dollars on every hundred of the cost,’ as Mr Raguet 
has it, on wheat and Indian corn—acorns and 
hickory nuts—but the price of these is not affected 
by the ‘tax’ upon them, 

It is then manifest, that the farmers pay less 
money for the articles needed by them, because 
of the manufacture at home, than they did be- 
fore such manufacture was established. We defy 
the showing of a single case to the contrary, even 
on‘ cradles’ or ‘artificial flowers.’ But this is 
not all. The divided labor of the people gives 
the land-holders larger and more safe markets for 
their various commodities in grain and other veg- 
etables, meats, drinks, fuel, timber, 
all other products or profits, in one year, than all 
the world has given them since the revolution —ex- 


duct, great for export, is of small comparative 
value, with the acquisitions of the home market. 
This may appear an extravagant expression to 
those who have not reflected on the subject—but 
the points that we have previously made and sus- 
tained, are to us‘ confirmations strong as proofs 
from holy writ,’ that this assertion is much within 
the range of ‘ holy truth,’ 


We add a table of the receipts, according to 
the nett amounts given by Seybert antil 1815, and 
since derived from the documents, 
The average from 1791 to 1800 was 

less than 


$8,000,000 

1800 to 1812 (or the war) 12,000,000 
In 1816 and 1817, because of the ex- 
hausted stock of foreign goods 
of all sorts during the war, the 

(a) 81,500,000 





average was 


lumber, and | 





cepting the cultivators of cotton, &c, whose pro- 





These figures simply show that the various 
tariffs have had no necessary effect on the revenue 
unless probably to increase it. In 1820, ’21 and 
’22, the productive labor of our country was at its 
lowest ebb, and the revenue, in three years was 
only 45,500,000—or the same sum as is the two 
years of 1828 and ’29. 


{>>The great benefit to the farmers from the 
division of labor, has been conclusively demon- 
strated—but what must become of at least two 
millions of free persons, who are subsisted by do- 
mestic manufactures and internal improvements, these 
being abandoned? This is, indeed, a SOLEMN QuES- 
Trion. Are the tanners, curriers, boot and shoe- 
makers, cabinet-makers, chair-makers, coach-mak- 
ers, saddlers, and all the rest of the mechanics, to 
be cast out of employment—all the workers in 
iron, lead, copper,—in wool and cotton, flax and 
hemp, to be driven from their homes, to seek new 
means of livelihood, and simply because these 
freemen ‘ increase and multiply’ faster than some of 
the southern holders of slaves wish that they 
should do? Here isthe foundation of the opposition 
to the protecting tariff. Itis not worth while to 
mince the matter. As we stand before Gop, we be- 
lieve that the more rapid increase of citizens in the 
north, middle and west, is the leading cause of the 
furious opposition to the tariff that is now going on, 
though unknown to the multitude of our opponents, 
for the accursed thing may not be openly pro- 
claimed. We believe it is the ground on which 
the leading politicians of South Carolina have plac- 
ed themselves. Let the laboring people think of it 
—and, when working men toil for their children, 
let them reflect upon the desolation which these 
persons would cause to hold political power— 
‘rather to rule in hell than serve in heaven,’ 





(a) Notwithstanding the protecting tariff of 1816! 

(b) Increase of two millions, notwithstanding the 
tariff of 1824. 

(c) Asstated by Mr Secretary Ingham notwithstanding 
the ‘ revenue destroying tarifl? of 1828. Im 1819, the 
three first quarters yielded 17,770,000. 





Manufactures in Egypt—A late Bombay Courier 
published the following :—An Arab ship arrived from 
the Red Sea, has brought 250 bales of on Yarn, 
the manufacture of Ahi Pacha, at his spinning mills 
near Cairo. It is reported that he has sent bales 
to Surat, 1000 to Calcutta, and that he intends next 
season to send long cloths, Madapollans, &c, having 
established steam power looms ! 

These goods are at present admitted at 60 per 
cent invoice cost, besides 4 1-2 per customs. 

What will the mercantile community say to this 
new competition ?—Balt. Gazette. 
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best hay for cattle on a rich moist loam ? Also | 

what grasses it is profitable to sow with Red-top, | 

and in what proportion to the acre, on the same 

soil ? Or if it is more suitable to sow it alone, what 

quantity to the acre? By publishing the above, | 

you will greatly oblige A Constant Reaver. 
Hadley, March 4, 1831, 








‘FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


PLANTING ON GREENSWARDS. 

Mr Fessexpen—In answer to the inquiries of 
your correspondent, who styles himself ‘A Youne 
Farmer, relative to my method of making the 
drills and planting corn upon greensward, I will sites Odin’ el edits icin 
briefly state, that my corn was not planted in 
hills but in rows. After turning over the green- 
sward, preparatory to planting, I did not furrow 
the ground with a plough, The drills were made 


by a hand instrument very similar to that which) of his bees in January last, It so happened that | 





BEES. 
Mr Fessenpen—lIn your last paper Mr Beard | 





is commonly used in making drills for sowing | the very day before I received the Farmer, I was | 


. » ° ‘Tt’ ° ~ . 
garden seeds, making three rows at atime, The} favored with a letter from a gentleman in Stur- | 


relates asingular incident which had befallen a hive | 





instrument resembles a rake, having three teeth set | 
in the head, ata sufficient distance from each | 
other to give a proper width between the rows, 
and having a joint near the middle, so that either 
end of the head may rise or fall to accommodate 
itself to any unevenness of surface, As nothing 
more is required than merely to mark out the 
rows te guide in dropping the seed, the instrument 
may be so light as to allow of its being easily 
drawn by aman orboy. If the inverted sward 
be well harrowed, and compost manure be spread 
on and mixed with the soil, abundant materials 
will be found for covering the corn. 

Not being a farmer of very long experience, I 
shall hardly venture to give directions to your cor- 
respondent, as to the best method of applying 
fresh horse stable dung to greensward that is to 
be planted with corn. My own practice has been 
to spread it on the surface before ploughing and 
turn it under the sward. Inthis way the whole 
strength of the manure is preserved, and if any 
one should apprehend, that, by thus turning it 
under, the crop will not get the whole benefit of | 
the manure, let him open the ground between 
the rows of corn about the time when the ears 
are filling out, a period at which the crop most 
requires nourishment, and he will readily discover 
that the roots, aided by the finely pulverized con- 
dition of the decomposing sod, have’ found their. 
way tothe treasure beneath, This is no doubt 
the best manner of applying manure, where the 


bridge containing an account of a similar mortality, 
but toa greater extent, 


swarms, amounting to seven in number, all of 
whicb were plentifully supplied with honey, In 
December last he placed his hives on a bench in 
bee house made so perfectly tight that a bee could 
not escape, 
front of the house corresponding with the en- 
trance of the hives and placed them in contact, but 
this was unfortunately neglected. When the hives 
were moved into the house, the entrances of the 
hives were closed witha piece of shingle not so 
tight as to exclude the air entirely ; these were suf- 
fered to remain two:days after the hives were 
housed and then taken away, andin about ten 
days, he found two swarms dead, and since then 
all have died except one old hive that stands upon 
an empty new hive. Before he discovered that 
any of the bees were dead, he noticed a consider- 
able quantity of thin watery honey upon the bot- 
tom board which dripped down from the comb. 
He then examined more closely and found the 
bees were dead and the hive emited a fetid smell. 
There was a considerable quantity of frost and ice 
within the hives, which seemed to be formed 
from water thatran down the inside of the hives, 
at one time it nearly stopped the entrance to the 
hives. 
(My answer.) 
‘Your bees undoubedly died from suffocation. 








depth of the ploughing does notexceed three or four | 
inches. Butif the ploughing be deeper, and a‘ 
considerable portion of the poorer subsoil be turn- | 
ed up, it would be preferable to make a compost, 
formed of one part of stable manure, mixed with | 
two parts of swamp mud or loam, and after allow- | 
ing the whole mass to ferment very moderately. 
to spread it on the inverted sward. Let the com- 
post thus spread on be well mixed with the soil by 
the use of a light harrow drawn lengthwise the 
furrows and then rolled, and there will be very 
little if any waste of the nourishing matter by ex- 
posure to sun and winds,’ 

For a corn crop I usually spread on from 
ten to fifteen eart loads of stable manure and from 
twenty to thirty loads of compost to the acre. 
For a crop of Rye or Barley with grass seed or 
with grass seed alone, sown upon the furrow, a 
Jess quantity will suffice, 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant. 

Lexington, March 3,1831. KE, PHINNEY. 





GRASSES—Qoerr, 

Mr Fessenpen—Will you or some of your 
correspondents have the goodness to inform me 
through the medium of your paper, what grass 





or grasses are the most productive and yield the 


Being entirely excluded from external air, a preter- 
natural heat was raised in the hive, the bees were 
forced into a profuse perspiration, the perspirable 
exhalations were condensed into water, part of 
the honey was rendered uncommonly fluid, and 
after the bees were dead, no heat remained and 
the water in the hive was soon frozen. The fetid 
smell in the hive was occasioned by impure air.’ 

Bees cannot survive long without fresh air, 
they are capable of generating heat sufficient to 
support them during the cold of winter; but they 
cannot sustain a great degree of preternatural heat. 

It appears that Mr Beard’s hive was exposed 
to the open air, and its entrance stopped up but 
one day, yet the steam arising from it was like 
that from a boiling pot. This fact seems almost 
inexplicable, and cannot I believe be accounted 
for upon any other principle, than pent up air, 
Mr Beard inquires,‘ how bees have the power 
of creating heat, so as to melt their com) at any 
time when they please,’ at the same time says ‘he 
has conjectured the catise,’ It is hoped that he 
will make the public acquainted with his conject- 
ure, and also whether he has had hives stopped 
up in the same manner at any time before. 

In this connexion I am reminded of a fact 


i highest admiration. 
‘the account of this Grape, extracted from the 
He intended to have cut apertures in | Journal of the Expedition. 
'ferring to the Vines,‘ were so loaded with fruit as 





without unquestionable authority I could not re- 
ceive as even credible, It is, that bees will sur- 
vive after being buried four feet under the surface 
of the earth for five or six months as practised in 
New Hampshire. See New England Farmer, vol, 


| 5, page 82,190, 402, and my Treatise on bees, page 
| 119, 120. 


But I have been informed by Mr Beard 
that he tried the experiment with three hives and 
they all came out dead in the spring, and one 
person in this vicinity lost a hive in the same man- 
ner, 
I am with respect your obedient servant. 
JAMES THACHER. 
Plymouth, March 4, 1831. 





MAJ. LONG’S GRAPE, 
Mr Fessexpen—lIn the Journal of the Expedi- 


Since the setting in of| tion of Major Long, to the Rocky Mountains, men- 


. " ah > ° 5 “* . . 
the present winter, he has lost all his young tion is made of a kind of Grape, growing wild in 


the country through which the Expedition passed, 
‘whose excellence is spoken of in terms of the 
The following is apart of 


‘ Many of these,’ re- 


to present nothing to the eye but a series of clusters 
| go closely arranged, as to conceal every part of the 
istem. The fruit of these vines is incomparably 
| finer than that of any other native or exotic 
which we have met with in the United States. 
I wish, Sir, to make inquiry through the medium 
of your paper, whether the Vine here spoken 
of has been cultivated by any one, and its merits 
actually tested. Hf the account of it above given 
be correct, adapted as it isto our climate, this vine 
will most likely make a valuable addition to our 
stock oftable, and perhaps of wine grapes. In 
an article inthe 57th number of the London 
Quarterly Review on the Valley of the Mississippi, 
the review asserts it tobe the Vitis vinifera or 
Wine Grape of Europe, but I find nothing in the 
Journal of the Expedition which would warrant 
such aconclusion. I have hastily examined Prince’s 
Treatise on the Vine, a work which I doubt not 
contains a great fund of useful information as well 
as gratifying to every lover of the Vine and exhibit- 
ing great research, but I find no satisfactory account 
of the one in question, I think it probable jt must 
be indentical with one of two varieties inserted in 
the Catalogue of Prince’s Garden viz. Long’s 
Missouri and Long’s Arkansaw, and of both of 
which I think a short sketch is given in the Trea- 
tise, but no satisfactory information concerning their 
excellence. It would appear probable that the 
Messrs Prince with their ardent admiration of 
the Vine, and their persevering efforts to obtain 
and disseminate information upon the subject, 
would not have omitted efforts to obtain a variety 
or species 80 highly recommended, and by so re- 
spectable authority, and that it must be included in 
the astonishing number of eighty native varieties 
described in the Treatise. In Flint’s History and 
Geography of the Western States, a variety or spe- 
cies of the Grape Vine, is described which is there 
called the Pine Woods Grape und is considered to 
be of the same kind with that mentioned by Ma- 
jor Long, It is thus described. ‘It ripens in the 
month of June, is cone shaped, transparent, with 
four seeds, reddish purple, is a tine fruit for eating. 
It has a slender bluish purple Vine, that runs on 
the ground among the grass.’ It would certainly 
appear, from allthe authorities that there does ex- 
ist in the Western Country a species or variety of 








which always strikes me as inscrutable, and which 


the Vine, which if not superior to any of the cul- 





Vol. 1X.—No. 34. 
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tivated, exotic or native varieties, possesses very 
great excellence. Any information concerning it 
would be adding te the stock of our knowledge 
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is a variety termed Suffolk Duns, they are also pol-| The Neweastle or Cockspur kind I placed in 
led but possess little of the beauty of the original {like manner in the berry without taking the pulp 
stock, and are chiefly remarkable for the abun-|off, as that kind will not vegetate the first sea- 


upon this important subject and probably gratify | dance of milk given by the cows. A good cow|son by any mode yet discovered, but must lay de- 


others besides your correspondent. M. 
Berlin, Ct. Feb. 22, 1831. 


MILCH COWS, 

Mr Fessenpen— A Rustic’ is informed that 
Long Horns give better milk, but not so much in 
quantity as the Short Horns. Tlie best of the 
Short Horns with the richest keep that Old Eng- 
land can afford, are said to give 36 quarts wine 
measure per day, 

The celebrated cow Belina, imported by Col. 
Powel, is said when in England with her first calf 
to have given upwards of 4 gallons of milk wine 
measure at a meal, or 8 gallons per day, but since 
her arrival in Pennsylvania, there is no account of 
her exceeding 26 quarts per day. John P. Milnor, 
Esq. Recording Secretary of Penn. Agric. Society, 
certifies ‘this cow has had no other food than slop 
of Indian meal,clover and orchard grass, has yielded 
repeatedly by measurement 26 quarts within the 
24 hours.’ She was undoubtedly the best.cow 
that was imported by Col, Powel. 

The size of the improved Durham Short Horns, 
the quantily and richness of the food they require, 
render them objectionable for this part of the coun- 
try. Very few of us are able to keep our cows 
in clover and orchard grass up to their eyes, and 
supply them with as much Indian meal as they 
can eat. : 

The North Devons give rich milk, but in small 
quantity ; the Herefords, and Sussexes give more 
in quantity and rich in quality ; they all produce 
good working and beef oxen, more especially the 
two former, 

The Fifeshire cows are small and usually black ; a 
good Fife cow will give from 5 to 7 gallons of milk 
per day: from 7 to 9 pounds of butter and from 
10 to 12 pounds of cheese per week, tron weight, 
{24 ounces to the pound,) for some months after 
calving. It is said that a Fife bullock of 40 stone 
will bring an equal and oftena higher price at the 
Londou market than an English bullock 10 stone 
heavier and equally fat. 

The Alderneys are very small but give very rich 
milk, and when well kept give a fair proportionate 
quantity for their size. 

It is said in the Chalats of Grayers in Switzer- 
land, there are cows which yield each from 60 
to 64 quarts of milk a day, but they are almost 
as large as Elephants, not very well calculated to 
fill themselves by grazing on our gravelly hills, and 
worn out plains, but better adapted for the intervals 
of the Connecticut, or the alluvionsof the Missis- 
Sippi. 

The Galloway, a pole breed rather under size, 
prevailing color black or dark brindle, give more 
and richer milk than any other imported stock in 
proportion to their size and keep, Seven quarts of 
their milk will produce cream sdfficient to make 
a pound of butter, These cattle are sometimes sent 
from their native pastures in Scotland directly to 
Smithfield, a distance of 400 miles and sold at 
once to the butcher ; and in spring they are often 
shown in Norfolk immediately after their arrival, in 
as good condition as, or even better than, when 
they began their journey. With full feeding 
there is perhaps no breed that sooner attains ma- 
turity. They fatten kindly on the best parts, the 
fat being well intermixed or marbled and their 
flesh is of the finest quality. Of this breed there 








in prime will give 8 gallons of milk a day,a great | posited in the earth, and under the influence of 
part of the season 6 gallons; best milkers red | wet and frost two winters. The Virginia was treat- 
brindle, yeliowish cream color or light dun: (See |ed similar many years as it was thought necesgary. 
Coventry on live stock, p. 28, and Col. Pickering | But many years past I obtained some cleaned seed 
on improving the native breed of New England | that I gave two dollars a quart for, the beginning 
cattle, New England Farmer, vol. iv, p. 82,) A/|of March, on purpose to try if 1 could not vegetate 
few years since Galloways might have been ob-|them without a winter’s frost, I pat them into 
tained of pure blood in Mass, either at Chelsea, | warm water two or three days, had them in a ves- 
Noddle’s Island or Shirley, but it is feared they have | sel standing on one of our open stoves whose heat 
been adulterated and deteriorated by crossing with never was too warm to bear the hand—then put 
the Short Horns. q {them on a suitable vessel, spread them, and wa- 
It is recommended to ¢ A Rustic’ that he should | tered so as to get the action of frost as much as 
select the best cows through the state without re-| the latenes of the season would afford ; a few days 
gard to breed, size or color; perhaps he may find | afterI set them in my meat or smoke house to 
one or two in a county of the first quality, that | keep them secure from some pigeons that frequent- 
will amply pay him for his journey, Itis said}ed the place; the smoke house was warm by 
that Reading has produced a cow that has ex-|smoking the meat, and in a few days, before [ was 
ceeded 20 quarts of milk a day; also Somerset aware, | was informed my seeds were vegetating. 
and Plymouth, and 50 years ago there was one in|I hastened to put them in abed, prepared and 
Plympton that gave 15 quarts a day of the yellow- | sowed them, raking them to cover, my object was 
est and best of milk, 5 quarts of which were said lobtained—to find ashort time was sufficient to 
to have produced cream enough fora pound of | vegetate the seeds, and my direction to Mr Sinclair 
the yellowest butter, This kind of selection was | was simply to immerse them into warm water a 
the method pursued by the late enlightened agri-|few days previous to planting, to soften the hard 
culturist and distinguished philanthropist, the never | shell inclosing the kernel, after keeping in a dry 
to be forgotten Fisner Ames, and he then had the | state through the winter, His success very fully 
best set of cows and the best dairy in the common-} proves that is all that was necessary. 
wealth, COLONUS, 
March 5, 1831. 





I think there was something published at one 
time of my recommending hot or boiling water, 
enc aa as that was once my opinion. But I had reason 

LIVE FENCES, afterwards of retracting, as I believe my neigh- 
oe yee Kirk, Hey. 0 dictingalshed far- bor injured his seed by so doing. The cockspur 
ton, communicated for publication in "he Now Baginnd Former.) will not so easily vegetate—they are naturally a 

Resrectep Frienp—lI duly received thy favor of | SOM rugged growing shrub, and will make a 
the 11th, which I feel bound to answer as early as | Strong hedge with good management ; but the Vir- 
my other engagements would admit. Though I am| ginia kind is easier managed in training. That part 
not any longer a farmer, I feel gratified if I can is essentially necessary, but too lengthy to say any- 
aid them in their laudable pursuits, and more espe- thing about in this communication, 
cially in live fencing, which occupied my close| **™ waa { 
attention upwards of twenty years practically ; my song 
neighborhood evinces the benefit of it. 

I communicated my knowledge then on that Mr Fessexp—en—Some of my friends suc- 
head to the public, through the American Farmer | eeded remarkably well the last season, though a 
published in Baltimore. Sir John Sinclair, of! bad one for the purpose) in obtaining fine grapes 
Edinburgh, Scotland, President of the Board of) by grafiing. This mode of improving one of the 
Agriculture in Great Britain, seeing that paper, | most delicious and costly of our fruits, seems to 
wrote for some seed of the two kinds that I had | me worthy general adoption. Into the vines 
there recommended as the best kinds for fencing. or roots of ordinary and even native grapes, the 
I shall give the direction now that I gave him, to | pjack Hamburgh and other rich kind’ may be 
manage the seed, which after many trials I found | engrafted, so as to bear in profusion and ripen the 
successful ; he followed my direction and although | ret year, Will some of your correspondents, 
the vessel that carried them over, did not leave | with whom this subject is familiar, favor your 
Philadelphia until the tenth of March, 1820, he! peaders with an accurate practigal account of the 
received them by way of Liverpool, and planted proper season for engrafting grapes, the best scions, 
so as to obtain a growth of the Virginia kind | the different modes of performing the operation, 
eighteen inches high, that season, and says they |and the subsequent management. If practical 
will be a great acquisition to to that country ; and | horticulturists are not in need information, it will be 


. ie ’ . 
then ordered on behalf of his gardener, ten pounds gratefully received at leastby An AMATEUR. 
sterling worth of seed, as that kind had never 


been introduced there before ; the Neweastle kind 
had, by being planted in gardens as a curiosity ; I 
give their common names with which farmers are 





GRAFTING GRAPES, 














Dutch Cheeses.-—It is computed that 30 millions 
of pounds of cheeses are annually made in Hol- 


most familiar. Those I sent of the Virginia had | !and ; much of, it goes to. England. Edam in 
been rubbed or triturated when gathered in the |*%® 
fall, and hung up in a bag in an airy place, where article, 
they would not be deprived of their vegetative there in one season. 
powers, and I packed them up and placed on the 
top of*some quicks that I had placed in the box | 
previously. ° 


North Holland jis celebrated for its trade in this 
6,660,631 Vhs. having been weighed 
The two great divisions of 
Dutch Cheese are Siceet Milk and Curds, The Edam 
cheese is all sweet milk cheese, which is again di-- 
ivided, according to its rind, into red and white. 
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AGWUGVHRUWBAd. 
REPORTS 


OF THE 
ESSEX AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY IN 1830. 


ON THE MANAGEMENT OF FARMS. 


The Committee of the Essex Agricultural Society on 
Farms beg leave to submit the following REPoRT, 








They regret to state that there were but two 
claimants for the Premiums of the Society for the 
best cultivated farms. Essex County, though in- 
ferior perhaps as a whole for the quality of its soil, 
might exhibit with a reasonable pride many exam- 
ples of an intelligent, skilful, industrious, and suc- 
cessful husbandry ; and it would have given your 
Committee great pleasure had they been invited 
to visit several establishments in the county which 
do honor to their cultivators, who, we regret to 
think, are deterred by an improper diffidence from 
becoming competitors for the premiums of your 
Society. Agriculture presents one of those singu- 
Jar cases in which competition however excited can 
dono harm ; we sce not what evil can result from 
it; but on the contrary it may be productive of the 
greatest benefits both of an individual and a public 
nature. Experiment is always the best teacher. 
Competition leads to experiments: it promotes 
improvements, and extends them after they have 
been discovered. Inan honorable competition no 
generous mind should feel mortified with ill suc- 
cess, The attempt to excél brings its own re- 
ward with it; and a public-spirited mind will see 
that a successful competition inevitably contri- 
butes to advance the great cause itself, and reflects 
back upon the community advantages greater than 
it could receive from the acquisition of the most 
liberal premiums, Great benefits must arise from 
bringing our farms into comparison with each oth- 
er; from seeing what can be done; from the 
knowledge of each other’s improvements however 
humble ; from habits of exactness, experiments 
and observation ; and especially from that strong 
interest in cultivation and improvement, which an 
extended competition cannot fail to excite and 
maintain, Your Committee know no better mode 
of applying the funds of the Society than in pre- 
miums for the best cultivated farms, which. are 
found entitled to an honorary notice upon person- 
al inspection; and they express to their brother- 
farmers their earnest desire that another year 
may find the list of competitors for these prizes 
greatly enlarged. It is not the most extensive, 
showy, fertile, productive, nor expensive farms, 
which they would deem best entitled to their ap- 
probation ; but those which present the fairest 
examples of industry, perseverance, economy, 
neatness, skill, and constant improvement; vir- 
tues within the reach of all, and which in their 
just combination constitute the true excellence of 
husbandry, 

Your Committee are unanimous in awarding 
the first premium of thirty dollars to Erastus Ware 
of Salem, tenant on what is known as the Pick- 
man farm in the southeasterly part of the town. 
His full statement of his management and _pro- 
ducts is subjoined, and will be read with interest 
and pleasure. The farm owes many of its im- 
provements to the labor and skill of its former 
tenant, the late Mr Paul Upton, for several years 
the successful manager of the Salem Alms-House 
farm. Mr Ware is entitled to the credit of ex- 
tending its improvements and maintaining its ex- 


and orchards, the neatness prevailing in every de- 
partment, and exemplary temperance with which 
the labors of so extensive an establishinent have 
been conducted, entitle him to the highest credit. 
—Making proper allowances for the amount of 
land occupied in pasturing, the greater part of 
which is incapable of cultivation, your committee 
deem the product of the farm very great; and | 
especially when compared with the actual expense | 
oflabor. This seems small in any view and must 
have been applied with much skill and fidelity, | 
though your committee would have been able to | 
judge more satisfactorily on the subject, and it) 
would have been much more advantageous to the | 
public, had the claimant stated the number of days’ | 
work done or the number of hands and the time for 
which they were employed, rather than tne pecun- 
iary cost of the labor, which for obvious reasons 
can hardly form a rule by which others may gov- 
ern themselves. The price of labor by the day or 
month differs much in different parts of the coun- 
try, and, where several hands are employed, on 
the same farm. ‘The rate too at which the work 
performed away from the farm for hire was done 
is not known to the Committee ; but that done for 
the town may be supposed to exceed the rate paid 
for labor at home. Still however the amount 
paid for labor on this farm, compared with the 
quantity of produce raised and marketed, and the 
amount of Live Stock kept, on any common es- 
timate, must be considered as very small, and 
shows that it must have been faithfully exerted and 
judiciously applied. 

Mr Ware’s farm is not an experimental farm ; 
his main object being to obtain the greatest pecun- 
iary profit from the place consistently with a just 
regard to the interests of his landlord. The con- 
dition of the farm shows that the landlord can 
have little grounds for complaint; and it is highly 
gratifying to find an example, rare enough we 
must allow, in which the pecuniary interests of 
the tenant are successfully pursued, not only with- 
out detriment but with advantage to the interests 
and rightsof the owner. The contrary course, 
however dishonorable and dishonest, is but too 
common ; so that in general where a man lets his 
farm he must despair of its improvement ; and 
a lease upon what is termed shares is too frequent- 
ly avirtual renunciation of al] claims to anything. 

Though not an experimental farm, yet the ob- 
servations of Mr Ware being the result of in- 
telligent and long experience, are entitled to great 
consideration, His opinion against the practice 
of hilling Indian corn confirms the suggestions 
which were made to the Society on former occa- 
sions on this subject. His success in laying down 
his land to grass in the fall after taking off a crop 
of early Potatoes deserves notice. ‘There is an 
obvious convenience and there are many advanta- 
ges in this management ; we believe it the most 
eligible course ; though it must be allowed, es- 
pecialy if the sowing in the fall is very late, that 
there will be many weeds in the next year’s crop 
of grass ; and the hay will not be of that substan | 
tial quality that it would be, if the grass seed | 





were sowed in the spring with English grain, as 
was formerly the universal custom, 

Mr Ware has singular advantages in his near- 
ness toa market, and especially in being able to 








sell the greater patt of his produce in the form 


i 
cellent condition. The general appearance of his | 
fields, the good order of his fences and buildings, | 
the condition and productiveness of his nursery | 


\of milk. It should be the great object of every 


farmer to convert his produce intoa condition 
that it may be disposed of without injury to the 
place. This may be done in the form of milk, 
butter, cheese, beef, pork, mutton, wool, grain ; 
but never in that of hay, straw, or vegetables. 
We believe that leases are seldom given in Eng- 
land without an express condition, that all the 
hay and straw raised shall be consumed on the 
place ; and it is respectfully submitted to the 
consideration of the Society, whether some of 
their premiums could be more advautageously be- 
stowed than in the encouragement of careful and 
exact experiments upon the value of any article 
of agricultural produce in the fattening of hogs, 
sheep, or cattle; experiments that should go to 
show not merely the pecuniary results which 
must of course be affected by many contingencies, 
that could neither be foreseen nor controlled, but 
the best course of feeding; the actual amount 
of food consumed and of flesh produced ; and as 
far as it can be ascertained the comparative value of 
different kinds of vegetable food in its application 
to the stall-feeding of animals, From the value 
received for the sale of hay or straw is obviously 
to be deducted the labor and expense of market- 
ing and a sum equivalent to the value of the ma- 
nure, which would be furnished to the farm by 
the consumption of such hay or straw at home, 
These are pretty serious deductions; and if any 
mode of applying a portion of our produce could 
be discovered, by which we mightderive an equal 
advantage, as from the sale of it in the form of 
hay or straw, a most important point would be 
gained. Experiments on this subject, though on 
a small scale, are earnestly urged upon the Farm- 
ers of Essex, under the persuasion that any such 

experiments well and exactly conducted and de- 
tailed, though no specific premiums should be 

promised, would receive the particular notice and 

approbation of the Society. 

Your Committee have thought proper, and parti- 
cularly with a view of encouraging competition 
for these premiums, to award the fifth premium of 
eighteen dollars to John Adams, Esq. of Andover, 
Mr Adams’ statement is subjoined, in which they 
have to regret an almost total want of that exact- 
ness which the Committee deem highly important. 
Mr Adams’ husbandry is respectable and the Com- 
mittee were gratified with the general appearance 
of his farm; but they would have been much bet- 
ter satisfied to have been told the particular amount 
of his butter, cheese, pork, and hay, as near as it 
could be ascertained, and the number of cows kept, 
&c, than to have received the very general state- 
ment of his keeping ‘ from twenty to twentyfive 
cattle and selling about three hundred weight of 
butter and some cheese, and about ten hundred 
weight of pork besides what he consumes in his 
family, and from ten to fifteen tons of English 
hay.’ In the disposal of these premiums the 
Committee feel that they are responsible to the 
Society and to the State; and they therefore 
should deem it indispensable in regard to all claims 
for premiums that the statements of those who 
apply for them should be given with as much ex- 
actness as possible. Butter, cheese, pork, vegeta- 
bles, and grain are all easily measured. Hay sold 
is of course weighed; and when not sold, the 
number of loads when carried from the field 
should be counted, and as fair an estimation of 
their weight as possible should be made and re- 
corded at the time, 
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The amount of labor expended on the farm of 
Mr Adams is equal to that of two men through 
the year, This is very small, compared with the 
extent of the farm; and we take the occasion to 
remark that farmers as often mistake their true 
interest in employing too little, as too much labor, 
Every farmer who keeps a team ought we think 
to keep a teamster, whose business, should be to 
use that team constantly, that none of the labor 
which it can perform should be lost. Few of our 
farmers seem to think that they may as _ well for 
their own interest let their men be idle as to let 
their team be idle without necessity; and ona 
farm of a hundred acres or even fifty, in the con- 
dition in which most of our farms are found, 
there can seldom be any want of profitable em- 
ployment forateam. Again, the profit of farming, 
if there is any such thing, must depend on culti- 
vation. The amount of cultivation should depend 
it istrue on the quantity of manure, which you 
have it in your power to apply ; butthe quantity of | 
manure will on the other hand depend on the 
amount of land cultivated and of produce grown. 
The more land we cultivate, the more produce 
we raise ; the more produce we raise, the more 
stock we keep or fatten ; the more stock, the more 
manure toenrich the place. If our land is too 
poor to pay the expense of cultivation, then let it 
be abandoned. But whereit will do but little 
more than pay the expense of cultivation, it would 
be better to cultivate it, because judicious culti- | 
vation and improvement will not fail ultimately | 
to make it profitable, Expensive as labor is among 
us, there certainly may be too many hands employ- 
ed, who may interfere with and embarrass each 
other: and from aneglect of constant oversight 
and the judicious division of labor among men, 
assigning every nan his place and duty and as 
far as possible obliging him to attend in that place 
and perform that duty, there is much waste of 
time and much less work is oftentimes accomplish- 
ed than with fewer men and more careful arrange- 
ments ; but where, on the other hand, a team must 
be kept, which ought to be constantly employed, 
and with the team the necessary appendages of 
carts, ploughs and farming implements; and where 
also no extra labor, house rent, or fuel will be re- 
quired for the support of the men than if there 
were fewer of them, there it would seem to be 
proper to cultivate as much land as you can ma- 
nure and cultivate well, and to employ as many 
hands within the above limits as can possibly be 
made to work to advantage. Your Committee 
therefore would deem it proper on their part not 
to inquire with how little labor a farmer can get 
along, but to compare the labor employed with 
the extent of the farm, the quantity of land under 
cultivation, and the amount of produce grown; 
and to pronounce that the best husbandry where 
the labor employed, be it more or less, has been 
applied with the best judgment and profit. 


Your Committee avail themselves of the pre- 
sent occasion to call the attention of their brother 
farmers to the importance of keeping accounts. 
Let any farmer make the experiment and he will 
find it as interesting as it is useful, and both inter- 
esting and useful to know from year to year the 
actual produce of his farm. Let everything there- 
fore, which can be measured and weighed, be mea- 
sured and weighed ; and let that, which cannot be 
brought to an exact standard, be estimated as 
if he himself were about to sell or purchase it, 








the ground which he plants, the quantity of seed 
which he uses, and the manure which he applies. 
The labor of doing this is nothing compared with 
the satisfaction of having done it, and the benefits 
which must arise from it, Conjecture in these 
cases is perfectly wild and uncertain, varying often 
with different individuals almost a hundred per 
cent. Exactness enables aman to form conclu- 
sions, which may most essentially and in innumer- 
able ways avail to his advantage, It is that alone 
which can give any value to his experience ; it is 
that which will make his experience the sure basis 
of improvement. It will put it in his power to 
give safe counsel to his friends, and it is the only 
groun1 on which he can securely place confidence 
in himself. 

Your Committee congratulate themselves and 
the Society in the belief that the agriculture of 
the County is in astate of improvement. It is 
very far from being what it should be; yet some 
examples of its farming and many instances of 
crops raised in the county will hold an honorable 
comparison with the farms and the crops of coun- 
ties and countries much more highly favored by 
soil and climate, The County of Essex enjoying 
many advantages from its proximity to good mar- 
kets and possessing an industrious, temperate, mor- 
al, and intelligent population, may find in these 
blessings some compensation for the sterility of 
much of its soil; and in its general inprovements, 
and its agricultural and commercial facilities and 
advantages it presents to industrious, frugal, and 
enterprising citizens ample occasions for honest 
pride and grateful contentment. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Jesse Putnam, 
Henry Cotman, 
Josepn Kirrreper, 
Moses Newuatt, 
Jeremian Cotman, 
Ww. P. Enpicort, 
J. W.Procror. 

January 4, 1831. 
[To be continued.] 
» CARROTS, 

It appears not to be generally understood in 
this part of the country, that carrots are among 
the best and most nutritious food for cattle and 
horses, One bushel of carrots will yield more 
nourishment than two bushels of oats, or po- 
tatoes, and it is a remarkable fact, that horses will 
frequently leave oats to feed on carrots, after they 
have acquired a relish for them.—Generally, cattle 
as well as horses are very fond of them, and thrive 
astonishingly well, when fed upon them. They 
not only give them a fine flesh, but a rich bril- 
liant gloss, 

If our farmers would turn their attention to the 
raising of this vegetable extensively, they would 
find an immense saving in grain, as well as a 
visible change in the thrift of their animals. As 
a matter of economy and profit, itis of vast im- 
portance. The quantity of carrots which may be 
raised from one acre of good land, is almost incred- 
ible, Where the land is rich and mellow, an acre 
will yield from 1000 to 2,000 bushels. The 
process is simple,and the Jabor comparatively light. 

Select a rich piece of ground, tolerably dry, and 
as free from weeds as possible ; plough it deep, 
make it mellow, and harrow it smooth. Then 
sow your ground with the usual quantity of flax 
seed, and harrow itin ; after this, sow about a 








Let him likewise, as near as possible, measure the 


quart of carrot seed to the acre and bush it lightly. 





| Both seeds will come up together, but the flax 


springing up with considerable rapidity, will so 
shade the carrots that they will not gain ‘much 
size till the flax is pulled. The shade of the flax, 
will also prevent the weeds from growing, so as 
to interfere with the carrots, Afler the flax is 
pulled, which will bein July, the carrots will 
begin to enlarge rapidly, especially if the weeds 
have been kept in check by the shade, for the pul- 
ling of the flax will so loosen the earth around 
them, and so expose them tothe rays of the sun, 
as to give them new vigor and strength, At that 
time also, the weeds will not grow rapidly, if at all. 

Thus may be raised two valuable crops without 
impoverishing the land, more than by a crop of 
corn or oats, 

It is not probable that the first attempt would 
yield so largely as I have suggested above, but if 
you take the proper precautions, and are tolerably 
successful, your will realize from one acre about 
1,000 bushels of carrots, worth three shillings per 


bushel, $375 00 
300 Ibs, flax. 10 cents per Ib. 30 00 
6 bush. flax-seed, 874 cts. per bush. 5 25 

Total $410 25 


To what use can an acre of land be applied, 
by which it will produce half the amount.—This 
may seema large estimate, but it is nevertheless 
true ; and if you wish to test the matter, try it 
next season, 

Horses will work on carrots, nearly or quite as 
well as on oats, and keep in much better order. 
The transportation lines along the Canal, would 
find great economy in using them asa substitute 
for oats.— Genesee Farmer. 





SPINNING FLAX BY MACHINERY. 

It is not generally understood that flax is spun 
by machinery, although most of the Irish linen 
sold in our markets is manufactured in that way, 
On the 12th of July, 1823,1 visited the Linen 
Manufacturing establishment of Mr Crossthwait 
(banker of Dublin) at Lucan, about seven miles 
from the city. At this establishment was manu- 
factured 5 tons of flax per week, carrying it through 
the spinning, weaving, and bleaching processes, 
The machinery was quite as simple as that for 
spinning cotton, and less expensive. The spindles 
turned about three thousand times per minute, and 
one girl tended about eighty of them, which spun 
from one hundred to one hundred and twenty runs 
per day. I also examined about two hundred tons 
of flax, a part of which was Russian, and the remain- 
der Irish. The Riga Flax, Mr Crossthwait inform- 
ed me, cost from fifty to sixty pounds sterling per 
ton. The Tandarage flax cost eighty pounds per 
ton which is nearly eighteen cents per pound. The 
same season flax was worth only about ten cents 
per pound, in most parts of the United States,— 
For manufacturing, water-rotted flax only is used 
in Ireland, as dew-rotted is not considered worth 
working.—Ib. 

Note.—If the Irish Manufacturers can afford to pay 
eighteen cents for a pound of flax to manufacure to 


send to America, what profit could the Yankees make in 
the same business when they could buy the flax for half 


the money ? 





The Nerves.—By the assistance of a newly invent- 
ed galvanometer, of a very delicate construction, it 
has been ascertained that the hypothesis of the 
existence of electric curfents in the nerves, is des- 
titute of foundation. 
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GARDENER’S WORK FOR MARCH. | 

In New England we are generally precluded 
by frosts from the culture both of our gardens and 
fields from the middle of December to the middle 
of March, and often from the first of December to 
the first of April. 

As soon as the frost subsides it will be expedi- 
ent for the gardener, who wishes to make his busi- 
ness either profitable or pleasant, to prepare hot- 
beds for forcing vegetation. Hot-beds are not 
merely articles of luxury, as hag been supposed 
by some, but are of real and considerable utility, 
especially for those farmers and gardeners who 
send their productions to market, Plants which 
are brought to maturity in the open air, may often 
be rendered fit for the table a month earlier in con- 
sequence of being sown, and forwarded during 
the earlier stages of their existence in a hot bed. | 
The most plain and simple directions for making | 
hot beds, which we remember to have seen are | 
the following from the Farmer’s Manual, | 

‘Mark out your bed to the size of the frame | 
you design to cover it, which is generally six feet | 
in length and three in breadth, covered with sens | 
set in sashes of 12 panes each of 7 by 9 glass, 
These sashes are hung with hinges upon the back 
side, to admit: of their being raised up and let | 
down at pleasure. The front side of the sashes. 
toincline from the back side about six inches 
The frame or box is tight upon all four of its sides, | 
and generally about 12 inches high in front, and | 
18 inches on the back side, 

‘Dig your bed thus marked off and cover it 
with litter from your horse-stable ; stamp down 
your several layers, until your bed is raised to the 
height you wish, then cover the bed witha layer | 
of rich earth, from 6 to 12 inches thick, and set 
on your frame ; in 8 or 10 dayg it will generally be 
ready for planting, if the weatheris mild. If the 
fermentation is too powerful and the heat too ac- 
tive, give it air by raising the lights in your frame 
until you have obtained a right temperature :(which 
you may determine by placing your hand upon 
the bed, or even thrusting your hand _ into it.) 
You may then plant your early cucumbers, radishes, 
salads, &c}; these plants will soon come forward, 
and may be transplanted on to other hot beds, not 
so powerful, or set promiscuously in the garden 
and covered with other small frames, of 1, 2, or 4 
panes of glass according to circumstances, and 
the remainder may stand for use. These plants 
may be brought to perfection, generally, about one 
month earlier than in the open ground, 


‘ Asparagus may be forced in hot beds to advan- 
tage in the following manner. Draw or dig from 
your asparagus-bed as many roots as will fill your 
hot-beds, and set them in rows that will admit the 
hoe between, and from one to three inches asunder 
in the rows, (roots of four years old, and that have 
neyer been cut, answer best;) cover with your 
frames, and when you pick for use cut within the 
ground.’ 


In the cultivation of sweet potatoes it is best to 
start them in a hot bed, and afterwards transplant 
them, by which a good crop it is said may. be ob- 
tained in our northern climate. Other modes of 
making hot beds may be seen in New England 
Farmer, vol. vi. p, 277, and New American Gar- 
dener, page 161, 








Lettuce may be sowed in the open ground as | Horses,’ &c, and itis proposed moreover, if suffi- 
soon as frost will permit. To obtain a constant! cient encouragement should be given thata well 


“supply of good lettuce it is serviceable to sow it) educated Veterinary Surgeon may be attached to 
‘every month from the opening of Spring till Au- | the establishment. 


The whele will be under the 
gust. For a seed-bed, four feet wide by ten feet care and superintendence of Col, Samues JaQues, 
in length, a quarter of an ounce of seed is suffi- of Charlestown, whose name alone is a sufficient 
cient, and will produce upwards of four hundred | guarantee that it will be eondueted ina judicious 
plants. It may likewise be sowed between va-| and enlightened manner. His qualifications for 
cant rows, intended for other plants, and pulled such an agency are too well known and highly 


out for use before the other plants are large enough appreciated by every person, who is in the slight- 


to be encumbered by it. The seeds may be either est degree acquainted with the recent improve- 
sowed broad cast, moderately thin, raked in light-| ments in agriculture which have conferred such im- 
ly and even, orin drills from a foot to sixteen | portant advantages on the northern section of the 
inches apart. It is said that the straight leaved _ United States, to require any encomiams from us. 
sort is best cultivated in broad cast, and does not) This place will be not only a Stock Farm, but a 


‘require transplanting, but the curled and head | Pattern Farm and a Sample Farm, in which the 


lettuce are said to succeed best when transplanted. best specimens of every kind of improvement con- 

Early peas cannot be planted too soon after the | nected with the arts of Agriculture, Horticulture, 
ground is thawed. Of the small early kinds, one | and every species of Rural Economy, will be il- 
pint will sow a row of twenty yards; for the lar-| lustrated by inspection, explained by exhibition, 
ger sorts, for main crops, the same measure will) and shown to be practicable by ocular demonstra- 
sow a row of thirtythree yards. For early sorts| tion, Those who may not comprehend theories, 
make the drills one inch and a half deep; and or may not believe statements, will there be fur- 
let parallel drills be two feet and a half, three or | nished with evidence which cannot be contradicted, 
four feet asunder, according to the sort, and the | and explanations which cannot be misunderstood. 
soil. Peas that are to grow without sticks require |The whole farm, together with its buildings as 
the least room. For summer crops and large | well as its stock and utensils, will furnish a Lyce- 
sorts, make the drills two inches deep, and four,! um, Arena, or Hall of Agricultural and Horticul- 
five or six feet asunder, and distribute them along | tural Science, furnished with appropriate appara- 
the drill according to their size and the richness | tus, which will always be open to the public, and 
of the soil, which should be light, loose, and mod-| in which lessons will be given gratis from which 
erately rich, But peas are rather injured than | the most scientific may derive profit, and the most 
benefited by fresh stable dung. ignorant may fully comprehend. 

Cucumbers.—In a Treatise on Gardening, by J. 
Armstrong, Duchess County, N. Y. published in 
Memoirs of the New York Board of Agriculture, 
we have the following passage: ‘'To obtain early 
cucumbers we must have recourse to artificial heat, 
and with the less reluctance, as, of all plants, the 
cucumber is that with which it best agrees. To 
this end, therefore scoop as many large turnips as 
you propose to have hills—fill these with good 
garden mould, sow in each three or four seeds and 
plunge them into a hot-bed, When the runners 
show themselves, spare them, or pinch them or 
bury them as you think best; and on the 10th of 
May transfer them to the beds where they are to 
stand. The advantage of a scooped turnip as a 
seed bed over pots or vises will now appear—for 
instead of the ordinary difficulty of separating the 
mass of earth and the plant from the pot which 
contained them, and without injury to either, we 
re-inter both pot and plant, and even find in the 
one an additional nutriment to the other, The 
subsequent treatment does not differ at all from 
that of plants cultivated in the open air.” Other 
plants, such as summer squashes, melons, early 
corn, &e, &c, might no doubt’ be forwarded to 
great advantage by means sitnilar to those above 
Stated, 


STOCK FARM IN THE VICINITY OF BOS- 
TON. 

We have seen and perused with much plea- 
sure and entire approbation a ‘ Prospectus of a 
proposed Stock Farm,’ to be established in the 
vicinity of Boston, and to be ¢ devoted to the im- 
portant object of breeding and rearing the best 
breeds of Horses, Neat cattle, Sheep and Swine ; 
the receiving and selling on commission a!] kinds 
of live stock ; and combining with these the busi- 
ness of Agriculture and Horticulture, upon the 
most approved and economical system. The busi- 
ness: also of disciplining young and refractory 


It is intended to have concentrated at this 
farm the most esteemed varieties of animals 
now known in Europe and America, Liberal and 
intelligent Merchants, Officers of the U. S. Navy, 
Captains of Vessels, &c, &e, will find on Col. 
Jaques’ Stock Farm, a place where they can depo- 
sit whatever productions of foreign countries, such 
as rare and useful animals, plants, &e, they may 
be disposed to import either for their own emolu- 
ment, or for the benefit of theircountry. But the 
advantages to be anticipated from an establishment 
of this kind, are too obvious and too numerous to 
require or to admit of recapitulation. We are 
therefore happy to perceive that the plan is warmly 
recommended by the Trustees of the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural Society and by the Hon. Joun 
Lowe tt, late President of the Society ; and that 
the liberal and enlightened capitalists of Boston 
and its vicinity have taken such a number of shares 
inthe establishment, that no doubt remains of its 
being immediately carried into effect. 








Since the foregoing was written, we have received the 
following letter from His Excellency Gov. Lincoun, 
whose opinion on agricultural subjects is worthy the 
highest consideration. 

Boston, March 8, 1831. 
CoLoneL JAQUES. 

Sir—Having examined your proposals for the 
establishment of a Stock Farm, I take great 
pleasure in expressing to you my cordial approbation 
of the plan, with my best wishes for your success, in 
so important and interesting an undertaking. With 
the skill and experience which you possess, in the 
rearing and management of stock, the public will 
have a reasonable assurance that there will be the 
best selection of domestic animals of every desirable 
race; and in the variety which such an establish- 
ment will present, the occasions and preferences of 
Farmers for Breeds of Cattle suited to different*ob- 
jects, will be abundantly satisfied. I know of no ar- 
rangement in tural affairs more important than that 
by which the properties of the breeds of domesti¢ 
animals may be fairly tested by comparison with 
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each other, under the same course of keeping and 
management. No two breeders will be found to 
feed and treat their stock in the same manner.— 
Hence the great uncertainty, as well as diversity, in 
the results of practical observation. Inferior ani- 
mals, by more care, are often made to appear better, 
and give a greater product than others of decidedly 
superior qualities, with less attention. But by col- 
lecting individuals of different races into one estab- 
lishment, and subjecting them to uniform treatment, 
under the same careful inspection, their character- 
istic differences will be ascertained, and the pecu- 
liar properties which recommend them for different 
uses and purposes of economy, will become well un- 
derstood. The Feeder will learn how to select for 
the pasture and the stall. The Husbandman, who 
looks for strength, activity, and hardihood under the 


Dry Goods, 

Wootsry, Poor & Convers, 161 Pearl street, New 
York, have on hand and are constantly opening, a large 
and general assortment of seasonable Dry Goods, com- 
prising every variety of staple articles; which they offer 
for sale by the piece or package, on the most favorable 
terms of credit. As they will be receiving a constant 
supply of the more important articles from their own im- 
portations; their Stock will offer an unusually favorable 
opportunity for making selections. 

ew York City, 1831. 





Spring Rye. 

Wanted immediately a few bushels of genuine Spring 
Rye, plump, for sowing—for which a liberal price will be | 
paid at J. B. Russell’s Seed Store, 52 North Market st. 


White Mulberry Trees, 


One and two years old ; also Apple Trees, Strawberry 





yoke, will not meet frequent and mischievous disap- | 
pointments; and the Dairy will be sure of its pro- 
ducts. : : 

The benefit of such opportunity for comparison and | 
for selection, in conformity with the particular inter- | 
est of each purchaser, will be equally experienced | 
by those, who are engaged in the rearing of Horses, | 
Sheep, and Swine, with all which, as much as with | 
Horned Cattle, it is now well understood, there lies | 
the entire difference, in different breeds, between | 
utter worthlessness, and great productiveness and | 
value. Indeed I cannot but indulge much confidence, | 
both in the utility of your scheme to the public, and 
in its rewards to your own excellent spirit and en- 
terprize. I mean this remark should apply to your | 
whole plan; as well to the part which respects the | 
course of Husbandry proposed on the land, as to the | 
breeding and keeping of Animals ; although, as I am | 


| 
| 


not acquainted with the precise character of the | 


Farm which you have selected, I beg to decline of- 
fering any opinion, as to the particular purchase, or 
the amount of the investment, which may be required 
for the Establishment. Your ob’t serv’t, 

LEVI LINCOLN. 


The following plants in flower, were exhibited by Da- 
vid Haggerston, Charlestown Vineyard : — Camellia Sa- 
sanquea Rosea; Camellia  elbankii , Camellia Greville’s 
Red; Camellia Peoniflora; Camellia Pallida; Camellia 
Atrorubens ; Pelargonium Feronia; Azalia Indica Coc- 
cinia; Do. purpurea; Acacia armata; Paonia moutan. 

R. L. EMMONS, Chairman. 





We are happy to learm that the whole of the Lowell 
and Boston Rail Road Stock has been subscribed for, and 
that the Company will be immediately organized and 
commence operations. 





The sum of $130,000 has been subscribed to the Wor- 
cester and Boston Rail Road. 





To CorresPonDENTs.—We have but room enough 
left to apologize to six or seven Correspondents, for the 
omission of their favors, which shall be attended to next 
week. 
_—_——— 

NEW CATALOGUE—PRICES REDUCED. 
Linnean Botanic Garden & Nurseries—Flushing, 


near New York. 


WILLIAM PRINCE & SONS, Proprietors, 
announce, that the great extensions made in 
their Establishment, which now covers near 

50 acres, compactly filled with the choicest Trees, Shrubs 
and Plants,—has enabled them to reduce the prices for 
various kinds; and their Vew Catalogue with the re- 
duced prices, will speedily be presented to the public,— 
When it may be obtained of the various Agents, or by ap- 
plying direct to themselves per mail. The greatest at- 
tention and unwearied scrutiny nave been exercised in 
regard to the quality and accuracy of their trees, and they 
are of a larger size than at any previous period. Aware 
that the establishment of Nurseries in every part of our 
country would be a National advantage, they will fur- 
nish all supplies for such purposes at a liberal discount, 
and at a credit to comport with the convenience of the 
urchasers, Any information desired will be furnished 
y the return of mail, and all orders, &c, will receive the 
accustomed attention and despatch. Orders ean be sent 
to Mr J. B. Russexi, 52 North Market st., Boston, 
or to any other Agent. _March 9. 














and Grape Vines, for sale. Inquire of Bens Amin Bar- 
BER, Jr, near the meeting house in Bradford, East Par- 
ish, Mass. 4t East Bradford, March 8. 


Farm Wanted, 
(Within 10 miles of Boston,) consisting of 20 to 30 acres 
of first rate land, having a comfortable house, barn, &c. 
A line, stating particulars, addressed to H. L. T. box 556 
Post Office, will receive attention. 3t 
Boston, March 9. 














Farm to be let on Halves. 
About 30 acres of good land, with house, barn, fruit 
trees, Kc, situated in Roxbury, near the city. Apply at 
this office. March 9. 





Assorted Seeds for Families. 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer, 52, North Market street, 

Small boxes of assorted Seeds for Kitchen Gardens.— 
Each box contains a package of the following seeds :— 
Early Washington Peas 
Dwarf Blue linperial Peas 

| Late Marrowfat Peas 


Early Mohawk Dwarf String 


Long Dutch Parsnep 

Large Head Lettuce 
Early Sil-sia do 
Pine-apple Melon (very fine) 


Beans Watermelon 
Early Dwarf White Caseknife | Large White Portugal Onion 
Beans Large Red do. 





Lima, or Saba Pole Beans 

| Long Blood Beet (true sort) 

| Early turnip-rooted Beet 

| Early York Cabbage 

| Large Cape Savoy do (fine) 

| Red Dutch do (for pick. 
ling) 

Early Dutch Cauliflower 

Early Horn Carrot (very fine) 

Long Orange Carrot 

White Solid Celery 

Curled Cress or Peppergrass 

Early Cucumber 

Long Creen Turkey do. 


Double Curled Parsley 

Flat Squash Pepper 

Early Scarlet short-top Radish 
White Turnip Radish 

Salsify, or Oyster Plant 

Early Bush Squash 

Winter Crook-neck Squash 
Early White Vuteh Turnip 
Yellow Stone Turnip 


on 


POT HERB SEEDS. 





mer Savory. 


Field, Grass, Garden, Herb and Flower Seeds, to be found 
in New England, of the very first quality, and at fair pri- 
ces, wholesale and retail. 

Also, Fruit and Forest Trees, Grape Vines, (of both 
native and European oiigin,) and Ornamental Shrubs at 
Nurserymen’s prices. March 2. 


Sheep for Sale. ‘ 

A superior lot of Saxony and Merino (mixed blood) 
Store Sheep—about 60 Ewes and 2 Bucks, age from 2 to 
4 years—in prime health and in good flesh, not expected 
to have lambs until the 10th of April. 








Apply to NATH'L TUCKER. 
‘Milton, March 2, 1831, 
To be Let. 


Twentyfive acres of excellent Land, a House, and 
Chaise house, in Roxbury—one mile from Boston line. 
Apply at J. B. Russell’s Seed Store. 3t March 2. 


Seeds for Country Dealers. 





ment of Garden Seeds for sale, are informed they can be 
furnished, at J. B. Russexy’s Seed Store, connected 


mostly used in a kitchen garden, on as favorable terms as 
they can be procured in this country, of equal quality, 
neatly done up in small packages, ready for retailing, with 
short directions on each package for its culture and 
management—warranted to be of the growth of 1830, 
and of the purest quality. Nov. 5. 





| Massachi 








| 


At this Seed Store can be found the greatest variety of | Russell, Seedsman, Boston, (post paid). 





Man Wanted. 

Wanted immediately, in the vicinity of Boston, a mid- 
dle aged man, who is competent to take charge of a Gar 
den, and todo other work required in a small family. The 
best recommendations will be required for qualifications 
and character. Apply at this office. March 9. 





Cow Cabbage. 

Just received, at the Seed Store, No. 52 North Market 
street, from London a small quantity of Seed of the Cow 
Cabbage ; it is thought that no plant cultivated in this 
country will give so much fodder from the same space of 
ground, for Milch Cows, as this. It has been successfully 
cultivated to a large extent in New England and the Mid- 
dle States the past year, and promises to be a great acqui- 
sition. Feb. 16, 


— — 





Early Potatoes. 

For sale by Samve. Ponp, near the Universalist 
Meeting House, Cambridgeport, a few bushels of his 
prime, early Potatoes, which took the premium at the 
isetts Horticultural Society's Shows last season; + 
and are considered the earliest variety in this vicinity. 

Also, a fine milch COW, with her calf; a superior an- 
imal as a milker, and perfectly gentle. Feb, 23... 


White Mulberry Seed. 9 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the News: 
England Farmer, 52 North Market street— 

A small quantity of fresh White Mulberry Seed, of the 
growth of 1830. Gentlemen in want of this. Seed that 
can be depended upon, are advised to apply soon, as the 
supply here, and throughout the country, is uncommonly 
small.—Short directions for its culture furnished gratis 
with the seed. 








Ammunition £7} 

Ot the Best quality and lowest prices, for sporting— 
constantly for saleat COPELAN D’S POW DER STORE, 
65 Broad Street. 

N. B. If the quality is not found satisfactory, it may 
be returned, and the money will be refunded. tf Jan. 7, 


Durham Short Horns. 

For sale, several of the pure breed, descendants of the 
celebrated animals presented by ApM1RAL Sir Isaac 
Corrrn, to the Massachusetts Society for the Promotion 
of Agriculture. The pedigree of these animals can be 
given as far back as Hubback, who was calved in 1777, 
and is reputed the foundation of this much admired stock. 
Also, several Heifers bred from the same, of various 
grades, from half up to seven eighths blooded animals. 
For particulars, inquire of E. Hersey Derby, Salem. 

Salem, October, 1830. 


‘armer Wanted. 

A single or married man is wanted to manage a farm 
in a very pleasant village about 45 miles from Boston. 
He must thoroughly understand his business; be ac- 


Sweet Marjorum, Sage, Sum- | quainted with marketing, and produce the best recom- 


Address J. B. 
Feb. 23. 
a sa 
Bricuron Marxet—Monday, March 7. 
[Reported for the Chronicle and Patriot.] 

At Market this day, 142 Beet Cattle, (including 27 un- 
sold last week,) 4 pair of Working Oxen, 10 Cows and 
Calves, and 152 Swine—55 Swine were included last 
week, 

Paicres.—Beef Cattle—An advance of about 25 cts. 
per cwt. was effected from last week. We noticed only 
one pair prime Cattle, sale not effected—6 was asked ; 
we shall quote trom 4 25 to 5 25. Should the market for 
a week or two continue open, (as may be the case) our 
friends fromm the * River’ will probably find as good a mar- 
ket at Brighton as at New York. 

Working Oxen—In demand ; mony buyers were dis- 
appointed at not finding any which were good at market. 

Cows and Calves—We noticed sales at 19, 21, and $22. 

Sheep—None. 

Swine—Not much doing ; too high a price appears te 
be asked. A few at retail were taken at 5c. for Sows, 


mendations as to his industry and fidelity. 








—___ 


Traders in the country who may wish to keep an assort- | and 6 for Barrows. 





New York € ‘attle Market, Feb. 28.—At market, this 


with the New England Farmer, 52 North Market Street, | day, 230 Beef Cattle, and 250 to 300 Sheep. Number ef 
Boston, with boxes of various sizes and prices, from 10 to Cattle much less this week than usual, demand of course 
$50, containing acOMPLETE AsSsORTMENT of the seeds | greater, and price advanced; a few pairs show Cattle 


sold for $10; several small lots extra 73 a8; good 6$a 
7; fair 6, and ordinary $5a 54 per cwt. Sheep very 
scarce and selling well; several lots extra taken at $6 a 
64; good 4a 5: fair 83a 34,fand ordinary 2 a 2 50 each. 
Milch Cows—several sales at $35 to 40. Calves worth 
5 a 5kc. weighed alive.—Journal of Commerce. 
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MISCELLANY. 








The following method of extracting a blue 
color for dying from buck wheat straw, is from a 
late London qeriodical : ’ 

‘The straw should be gathered before the grain 
is quite dry, and placed on the ground to the sun, 
until it becomes sufficiently dry to be taken from 
the husks with facility. The wheat having been 
removed, the straw is to be piled up, moistened 
and left to ferment till it is in a state of decompo- 
sition, when it will become of a blue color, this 
indicates the period when it should be gathered, 
and formed into cakes, which are to be dried 
in the sun, or in a stove, On these cakes being 
boiled in water, the water assumes a strong blue 
color, which will not change either in vinegar or 
in sulphuric acid. It may however, be turned into 
red with alkali, into a light black with bruised gall 
nuts, and into a beautiful green by evaporation. 
Stuffs dyed blue with the solution, which is to be 
used inthe same way as vegetable matters of a 
similar species employed in dying, become of a 
beautiful and durable color.’ 





| 





‘To prevent Milk becoming sour.—To prevent 
milk from turning sour and curdling as it is so apt 
to doin the heat of summer the milk-men of Paris 
add a small quantity of sub-carbonate of potash or 
soda, which saturating the acetic acid as it forms, 
prevents the coagulation or separation of curds, 
and some of them practise this with so much suc- 
cess as to gain the reputation of selling milk that 
never turns. Often when coagulation has taken 
place they restore the fluidity by a greater or less 
addition of one or the other of the fixed alka- 
lies. The acetate which is thus formed has no 
injurious effects and, besides, milk contains natur- 
ally a small quantity of acetate, but not an atom of 
really a carbonated alkali. 





Mode of securing timber from decay.—Timber for 
buildings, especially for ships, bridges, canals, 
granaries and stables may be effectualiy preserved 
from decay and particularly from the rot, by 
repeatedly impregnating the wood with a_ solution 
of common salt and green copperas.—This simple 
process is attended with such decided advantage 
that wood thus prepared will remain for ages, 
perfectly sound. 

An instance of this fact oecurred in the tlieatre 
at Copenhagen, where the lower part of the planks 
and joists formerly required to be replaced in a few 
years, till Mr Volmeister, an architect of that city, 
discovered and employed the process above stated. 
‘Twelve years after, the wood,on removing one 
of the boards, was found in such a state of preserva- 
tion that he could not observe the least appear- 
ance of decay.—English Publication. 

Wood impregnated with alum, salt or copperas 
is also rendered in a great degree incombustible as 
well as incorruptible. When thus prepared it 
may be charred or consumed by intense heat, but 
can scareely be made to blaze, and of course 
would not readily communicate fire to other objects 
in its vicinity. 





Agricultural.—It is often asserted, by farmers 
themselves, that nothing can be made by agricul- 
turists. That this numerous and_ respectable 
portion of our citizens, taken as a whole, do in 
fact take little or nothing more than a bare support 





for themselves and families, cannot be denied,— 


But this does not prove the incapability of their busi- 
ness being made lucrative when properly conduct- 
ed. Its unprofitableness there is reason to believe 
is to be attributed principally to an injudicious and 
mistaken policy in conducting it, or to a careless- 
ness and inattention in cultivating it. 
the capital errors of our practical farmers may 
be ranked a disregard to manuring and tilling 
their land sufficiently. Although much has already 
been said on this subject, yet it is one that cannot 
be too often brought in view,so long as the pres- 
ent system is pursued. Many of our farmers at- 
tempt to improve more land than they can attend 
advantageously. If they would expend all the la- 
bor and manure on one third, or at most one half 


the quantity of land they now do, they would in| 


most instances obtain twentyfive or fifty per cent 
more produce ; and the danger of a total failure in 
their crops greatly lessened, 


- 


Lotteries.—A respectable gentleman of the So- 
ciety of Friends in this city relates the following in- 
cident: A farmer of his acquaintance in the country 
called on him to procure a loan of three thousand 
dollars, on a mortgage of his valuable farm. The 
gentleman had the money to spare—was satisfied 
with the security—and was free to accommodate 
his old acquaintance. But he wondered exceed- 
ingly why the money was needed. After much 
inquiry the fact was elicited. The farmer was in- 
debted that sum to a firm of Lottery venders in 
this city, for sundry purchases of tickets ! 

This fact speaks volumes. When will the pub- 
lic awake to this subject! While millions and mil- 
lions of these moonshine fortunes are annually 
sold‘in this city, and while every village of note in 
the interior is inundated with them, many good 
people are flattering themselves that the evil is 
principally confined to the city !—Nosuch thing. A 
great part goes into the country—and many a farm 
is gambled away in this manner.—.V. Y. Gen. of 
Temp. 








Ovr Army.—The following is an account of the 
standing Army of the United States, extracted from 
the last Report of the Scretary at War. It presents 
a force of 6188 persons engaged for all the mili- 
tary service of 13,000,000 of people, extended over 
a squaré of 2000 miles. What will Europe think of 
suchanarmy ? Surely our nation must have its de- 
fence in the hearts of millions of good citizen re- 
publicans, and in the Arm of the Almighty.—Phila- 
delphian. 





Ipems ror HovusEKEEPERS. 


To remove ice from door steps, &c, throw upon it 
a small quantity of salt, and the ice will directly 
crack and become loose, and may be easily removed 
with a shovel. 

Recipe for a sore throat.—Take a glass of olive 
or sweet oil, and half a glass of spirits of turpen- 
tine; mix them together, and rub the throat exter- 
nally, wearing flannel round it at the same time. It 
proves most effectual when applied early.— The 
Mirror. 


A salve made of carrots grated fine, simmered in 
lard till quite brown, and then separated by a strain- 
er, 1s considered excellent for chilblains. 

If a fellon or runround be coming on your finger, 
you can do-nothing better than to soak it thoroughly 
in hot lye. 

Lard which has been melted and cooled in fresh 
water four or five times in succession, and then sim- 
mtred with sliced onions, and strained, makes a most 
excellent salve for wounds inflamed by taking cold. 


—Frugal Housewife. 


Among | 


Valuable and Cheap Land—for Sale. 

The subscriber offers for sale, 14,000 acres of choice 
Land, situated in the town of Pinckney, county‘of Lewis 
and state of New York. Some of the land is improved 
and under cultivation. The country is remarkably heal- 
thy, being entirely free from the fever and ague and from 
the common bilious fevers which often afflict the towns 
; upon Lake Ontario, this town being 18 miles east of the 
| lake. The soil is principally a sandy foam, much of it 
covered with rich black mould. The timber is chiefly 
| Sugar Maple, Black Ash, Butternut, Beech, Elm, &e, 
| The land yields first rate crops of Grass, Rye, Oats, Bar- 
| ley, Potatoes and Flax; and on some lots, good Wheat 
|and Corn may be grown. To those wishing to obtain su- 
| perior grazing farms, a fine opportunity now offers itself, 
|The produce of pasturage and hay from an acre of this 
| land, is very large, fully equalling if not surpassing that 
| from the same quantity of land in any other of the Black 
| River townships. The land is admirably well watered, 
there being but few lots which have not durable running 
streams upon them. The land is well adapted to Orchard- 
ing—the Apple tree thriving very well in this county. 
Stock of all kinds may be disposed of with the least possi- 
ble trouble, and to the greatest advantage, the drovers 
purchasing at the very doors of the farmers, and paying 
the highest cash prices for their cattle, which will readily 
find purchasers at all seasons of the year. Several far- 
mers at present residing on this town, were originally 
from the New England States, and some of them from 
Massachusetts, who are in thriving circumstances. The 
above described land is offered for sale at the very low 
price of from two dollars and a half to three dollars per 
acre, for the uncleared land, and from three dollars and a 
half to five dollars and a half for the improved lots. The 
land will be sold in lets to suit purchasers, and from two 
to five years’ credit for payment, in annual instalments, 
will be given. Asa further convenience to purchasers, 
the subscriber will receive in payment, Cattle, Sheep, 
Pork, Grain or Grass Seed, for which products he will 
allow the highest cash prices. The title to the land is 
indisputable, and good Warranty Deeds will be given to 
purchasers. Persons desirous of purchasing will please 
to apply to the subscriber, at Henderson Harbor, county 
of Jefferson, State of New York, or to Davin CANFIELD, 
Esq. on the town. JAMES H. HENDERSON. 

March 9. eplét 


Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
@rInCINNATI, OHIO. 

The subscriber respectfully informs the Farmers and 
Planters of the Western States, that he has just arrived 
in this city from Boston, with a large and general assort- 
ment of AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS of the most 
approved kinds; with also a general and very extensive 
assortment of Grass, GARDEN, FieLtp, FLowerR and 
Hers SEeEps, which will be found to comprise a larger 
variety than has ever before been introduced into the 
Western country. 

The above articles have been recently purchased from 
the well known Agricultural Establishment of Messrs 
| NewEux and Russext, in Boston, and were selected by 
the subscriber himself, (who has been for several years 
engaged in the business) with great care. Those who 
may call at his 4gricultural Warehouse, No. 23, Lower 
Market street, between Sycamore and Main streets, wiJl 
be assured of finding every article wanted in the agri- 
cultural line, of a superior quality and at fair prices. 

Cincinnati, Jan. 183t. 8. C. PARKHURST. 

——— 

Published every Wednesday Evening, at §3 per ann) » 
payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within 
sixty days from the time of subscribing, are entitled to a de- 
duction of fifty cents. 

{c= No paper will be sent to a distance without payment 
being made in advance. 

Printed for J. B. Russeit, by I. R. Butrs—by whom 
all descriptions of Printing can be executed to meet the 
wishes of customers. Orders for printing received by J. B. 
RussELL, at the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 52 North 


Market Street. 
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